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Of the land march of the Persians from Doriskos it
is almost enough to say that the army passed through
March of the several places which lay naturally in its
Slyetosian Path- With little annoyance, except from
Theime. some clans of Thrakian mountaineers, it
reached the city of Eion, on the Strymon, then governed
by the Persian Boges whom Megabazos (p. 73) had pro-
bably left in charge of it. The Strymon was bridged
over for their passage : but Xerxes could not leave the
spot called Ennea Hodoi (the Nine Roads), the site of
the future Amphipolis (p. 31) without burying alive for
luck's sake nine boys and nine girls taken from the people
of the country. At length, after journeying on through
the lands watered by the Echedoros, the army halted on
the ground stretching from Therme to the banks of the
Haliakmon. From Therme", as he looked westwards and
southwards, the eyes of Xerxes rested on that magnificent
chain of mountains which rises to a head in the crests of
Olympos and Ossa, and, leaving between these two hills
the defile through which the Peneios flows out into the
sea, stretches under the name of Pelion along the coast
which was soon to make him feel the wrath of the in-
visible gods. Here gazing in wonder at the mighty walls
of rock which rose on either side, he is said to have asked
whether it were possible to treat the Peneios as Cyrus
had treated the Gyndes, Among the tribes who stooped
to give him earth and water, the Aleuad (p. 20) chieftains
of Thessaly had been the most prominent and zealous.
From these the question of Xerxes dre\^ out the fact that
they lived in a mere basin where the stoppage of the one
outlet of its streams would make the whole land sea, and
destroy every soul within its mountain barriers. Xerxes
was not slow, we are told, in appreciating the true meaning
of Thessalian ardour. People who live in a country which
can be taken without troirble do wisely, he said, in allying
themselves betimes with the invader